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its inspiration. It may be true that the world has passed the point when it 
can be saved, or greatly aided, by belief in an inspired book; but it does not 
follow from this that it can be saved by the popularization of an uninspired 
book. Something more than factitious enthusiasm for the five-foot shelf is 
evidently needed. 

The author's third suggestion seems more practical than the others. Mr. 
Wells is one of the few who have grasped the essential truth that the great 
difficulty in education is just the difficulty of securing an adequate supply of 
competent teachers. He therefore urges that the work of planning lessons 
and supplying materials be centralized; that every teacher be supplied with 
the best possible lecture notes, apparatus, diagrams, phonograph records, and 
cinema films from a central bureau. The premise is certainly sound, and bet- 
ter organization in these matters might secure greater efficiency. But Mr. 
Wells's criticism seems to point to deficiencies possibly more prevalent in 
England than in America, and also it is clear that, in the form of text-books, 
laboratory methods, and uniform supplies, we already have a considerable 
degree of standardization. Experience seems to show, moreover, that good 
teachers, and writers of excellent text-books, are apt to become affected with 
a kind of bureaucratic stupidity as soon as they are constrained to cooperate 
in making out a syllabus. Something is to be said, after all, for educational 
liberty. 

On the whole, one finds in Mr. Wells's extraordinary and stimulating, not to 
say provoking book, little more than several ordinary ideas greatly magnified. 



Is America Safe for Democract? By William McDougal, Professor of 
Psychology in Harvard College. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

While Mr. Wells pessimistically analyzes the causes of the probable down- 
fall of European civilization, and with unquenchable optimism suggests edu- 
cational remedies, Professor McDougal writes in a somewhat sprightly man- 
ner of how "the American nation is speeding gaily down the road to destruc- 
tion," and not too hopefully points to Eugenics as the sole available remedy. 
It is worth noting that Eugenics is the one thing that Mr. Wells considers too 
vague and impractical to be worth discussing as a means of national and 
world salvation, whereas Professor McDougal emphasizes the limited effect 
of education upon the race. If one had to choose between the two, one would 
unhesitatingly decide in favor of Professor McDougal. It ought to be clear 
enough by this time that the limits of education, and hence of reform, are 
fixed by native intelligence, and Eugenics appears both a more logical and a 
more sufficient alternative to sheer destruction than does a centralized educa- 
tional bureau. But when doctors disagree there is always the hope that both 
may be wrong, and the thesis that this or that is the only possible remedy for 
a threatening evil has been frequently falsified by history. 

Hence we hope that, despite Mr. Balfour's thesis that conclusions are gener- 
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ally sounder than premises, Professor McDougal's premises may be sounder 
than his main conclusion. 

This tentative suggestion is, however, about the only idea remotely ap- 
proaching a criticism that one has to offer as comment upon Professor 
McDougal's book. 

It would be difficult to imagine a wiser, more interesting, more gener- 
ally acceptable popular discussion of the vexed questions of heredity and of 
race than this able psychologist and philosopher has written. Particularly 
fascinating are the developments of the idea that "on both the moral and 
intellectual sides the innate potentialities of the mind are richer, more various, 
and more specific than can be described in terms of degrees of intelligence and 
degrees of strength of the several instinctive influences." Through statistical 
methods, moreover, the author seems able to fix with approximate accuracy 
certain really primary psychological qualities of the principal races of Europe. 
Of course, the Eugenic significance of all this is simply that moral and intel- 
lectual qualities are distributed in about the same way as are physical char- 
acteristics such as stature; and that they are, at least relatively, unchangeable 
— though Professor McDougal suggests that Weissman may not have been 
right in holding that acquired characteristics are in no degree transmitted to 
offspring. But the subject of race is in itself of immense importance and a 
real clarification of the questions about it could not but deeply affect our 
thinking upon a great variety of other subjects, including politics, art and 
literature. 



